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The greater number of the rules given above apply equally to tuition on monoplanes or biplanes, but in the case of the monoplane, and biplane also if a tractor, it is more necessary to be able to run the machine about the ground with something like accuracy of direction; indeed, a pupil who can control a monoplane on the ground has more than half learned to fly. The biplanes of the slower kinds are far more easy to manage in this respect.
FIG. 39.    PILOT'S SEAT IN A MONOPLANE
A. Fuselage. B. Passenger's seat. C. Wheel for "warping" and elevation. D. Compass. E. Map case. F. Rear edge of wing. G. Pilot's seat. H. Instrument board. The diagram does not show the pivoted foot-bar for steering.
It is not at all easy for a beginner to " roll" a monoplane in a straight line. His mount has a tendency to go in any other direction than the desired one, and the curious thing is that movements of the rudder do not affect the machine immediately, but are obeyed after a few seconds taken, apparently, for consideration. The direction of the machine is easier to control when it is travelling at a good speed than when it is going slowly, for the rudder has only full effect when it bears upon the wind with considerable force. Most monoplane pupils have sundry small or large breakages during rolling practice, for